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the social or universal end? If Marx had sought to answer the whole 
question he would indeed have fulfilled Hegel, but the passion of the 
prophet was stronger than the universal-mindedness of the thinker 
in Marx, and he forgot the first part of the question, forgetting that 
the economist alone can no more explain the face of society than the 
geologist alone can explain the face of the earth. But that he did 
formulate and go some way towards answering the second part of the 
question remains his no small achievement. 

The argument of Dr. Plenge's book, very inadequately sketched 
above, is not new, but it has seldom or never been put in so brilliant 
and suggestive a form. The brilliance of argument is no superficial 
rhetoric but the free expression of a thorough study of Marx and Hegel, 
by a writer who is both philosopher and economist. 

R. M. MacIvee. 
King's College, 
Aberdeen. 

The Philosophy of Bergson. By A. D. Lindsay. Hodder and 

Stoughton. New York, George H. Doran Company, 191 1. — pp. ix, 

247. 
A Critical Exposition of Bergson's Philosophy. By J. M'Kellar 

Stewart. London, Macmillan and Co., Limited. 191 1. — pp. x, 

304- 

Mr. Lindsay has "endeavoured to bring out the unity and systematic 
nature of Monsieur Bergson's thought, and to show something of its 
connection with the historical development of philosophy, and more 
especially with the philosophy of Kant. The book does not pretend 
to be an account of all Monsieur Bergson's work." "Further," he 
tells us, "as I have wished to examine certain problems with which 
modern philosophy is especially concerned in the light which Monsieur 
Bergson throws upon them, rather than to make a critical study of 
his writings in great detail, I have not been careful to distinguish 
when I am merely giving a resum6 of what Monsieur Bergson says and 
when the arguments are my own. For the same reason I have 
ventured to criticise the details of Monsieur Bergson's arguments 
when they seemed to me to obscure what I take to be the main results 
of his thinking" (pp. vi-vii). 

Such a treatment of a philosophy like Bergson's has its dangers as 
well as its advantages. The value of certain elements of Bergson's 
thought is brought out in a way which would be impossible in a volume 
of this size, if other elements were also exhibited. The positive con- 
tributions of Bergson to the solution of the philosophical problems of 
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the present are thus presented in high light. On the other hand, the 
student of Bergson gets very little help in trying to understand how 
these elements thus emphasized are related to other elements which 
seem to contradict them, and how in view of all these elements he can 
still believe in "the unity and systematic nature of Monsieur Bergson's 
thought." The unity thus gained seemed suspiciously like 'the unity 
and systematic nature' obtained for a wrangling and jangling family by 
divorce. As a result of Mr. Lindsay's treatment of Bergson, we have 
what might perhaps be called an appreciative and somewhat critical 
commentary on an unpublished Bergsonian anthology. The result is 
further that statements are made that are likely to be misunderstood 
and therefore to be seriously misleading. One example will suffice. 
"In the first chapter of Time and Free Will Bergson examines our ways 
of estimating differences between psychical facts of all kinds. He is 
not concerned to deny either that certain psychical facts are related 
to external phenomena which can be measured, or that others can be 
placed in an ascending scale of degree" (p. 64). The last words, which 
I have italicized, are apt to suggest to the unwary reader that Bergson 
would not deny that two sounds 'of different pitch' may be directly 
experienced as differing in pitch. Now this seems to me just what 
Bergson does deny in toto. The scale in which different sounds are 
placed and the relation of higher and lower in which the two sounds 
stand to each other in this scale are for Bergson the result of spatial- 
ization. " But the sound would remain a pure quality if we did not 
bring in the muscular effort which produces it or the vibrations which 
explain it" {Time and Free Will, p. 46). Mr. Lindsay does not point 
out that Bergson thus denies everything but the purely qualitative 
character of each sound, and asserts that any comparison of one sound 
with another as differing in intensity in a scale is the result of spatial- 
ization. Mr. Lindsay does not agree with Bergson, for he says, 
speaking for himself: "We can, in certain cases at least, arrange quali- 
tative differences in a series, as we do notes of music or shades of a 
colour, and this series can be constructed without any measurement of 
extensive quantity" (p. 59). "The fact that we can give some kind 
of degree to almost all our psychical states leads to the assumption 
that they all have the first kind of intensive quantity and are therefore 
measurable, and if measurable to be regarded as in quantitative re- 
lations to one another; whereas psychical states are only measurable 
by means of their relation with measurable external phenomena, 
and the differences between them which can be directly observed are 
not differences of quantity" (p. 62). In other words, Mr. Lindsay 
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believes that when we arrange sounds in a scale of degrees of intensity 
we are not making them measurable. But he does not tell us that 
in this matter he differs point-blank from Bergson. Bergson, speaking 
it is true of the 'order of succession,' says: "We could not introduce 
order among terms without first distinguishing them and then com- 
paring the places which they occupy" {T. & F. W., p. 102). And 
he says in effect the same thing about the order of intensity. In- 
tensity as order in a scale is spatialized intensity. Any scale is a 
spatial device. This radical position of Bergson is ignored in Mr. 
Lindsay's treatment, with the consequence that Bergson's position 
is made to appear much more plausible than it really is; for most of 
us, I suspect, would say that Mr. Lindsay is right in his account of 
the facts; and when we are led to believe that this is also Bergson's 
account, we find Bergson acceptable in this matter. But when we 
are thus led to believe, we are led to misunderstand entirely the 
Bergson of Time and Free Will. This sample of the treatment of 
Bergson by Mr. Lindsay shows that either Mr. Lindsay has himself 
misunderstood Bergson or that he is more interested in saying what 
he thinks about the subject than in expounding Bergson's thoughts. 
It would have been better if the book had been given another title, 
something like "Certain Problems of Modern Philosophy," with 
perhaps a subtitle indicating that these problems are examined in 
the light which Kant and Bergson has thrown on them. It may be a 
service to Bergson to make him plausible at the expense of accurate 
representation of his views; it is real service to philosophy to have 
Mr. Lindsay's views so clearly stated on the subjects discussed — the 
discussions are clarifying and very helpful — but it is not a service 
to the history of philosophy to confuse Mr. Lindsay's views, which in 
many cases many of us would regard as true, with Bergson's views 
on these same points, which cannot be true if Mr. Lindsay's views are. 
The purpose of Professor Stewart's volume is "not exposition, but 
criticism. Professor Bergson's thought is elaborated only to such an 
extent as to ensure that the criticism shall be intelligible. . . . My 
aim has been to present clearly the root ideas of his philosophy, so 
far as they appear in the work which he has made public; to examine 
their validity ; and to consider their value as a contribution to modern 
philosophic thought" (Preface). This purpose is carried out in a 
way that calls for the highest admiration. The " Exposition " occupies 
nearly one half of the book, and this part of the work is as far as possible 
nothing but pure exposition, careful, clear, concise, — in a word, 
masterly. That every student of Bergson or even Bergson himself 
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would agree with the expositor in all details is perhaps more than can 
be expected, especially when the exposition is the exposition of Bergson. 
But no one familiar with Bergson can fail to be impressed with the 
conscientiousness and the ability shown in the performance of the 
difficult task. The only objection that could well be made to the 
presentation as a whole is that it has stripped Bergson's ideas "of 
the brilliant metaphorical dress in which Bergson himself has clothed 
them, and divorced them from the charm of a peculiarly flexible and 
graceful literary style" (Preface). But every one who is not Bergson 
or a Bergsonian will perhaps accept the defence " that metaphor is not 
always conducive to clearness, and that illustration is apt to be con- 
fused with argument" {ibid.). 

The "Criticism" which occupies the larger part of the latter half 
of the volume shows the same power as the "Exposition." Mr. 
Stewart's philosophical sympathies are apparently with Professor 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison, and like every other critic he must in examining 
what he undertakes to examine take his own point of view. But 
his own views are not obtruded on the reader; and he has succeeded 
in presenting his results in such a way that even those who do not 
sympathize with the philosophy Mr. Stewart has up his sleeve may 
still find clearly set forth some of the profoundest difficulties in Berg- 
son's philosophy. 

The "Conclusion" of some twenty pages gives an "Estimate of the 
Value of the Intuitive Method," and is naturally the least 'objective' 
part of the whole work. After pretty effectively smashing the phi- 
losophy of Bergson, so far as it is what Mr. Lindsay would call "the 
unity and the systematic nature of Monsieur Bergson's thought," — 
here of course the reviewer is merely expressing his own evaluation 
of the critical performance, — Mr. Stewart proceeds to take some of 
the fragments and estimate their value. Bergson himself cannot but 
feel flattered, — if he is susceptible to flattery, — at this estimate. 
"This consideration of Bergson's philosophy may be brought to a close 
by applying to Bergson himself the words, full of eloquence and ad- 
miration, which he used concerning M. Felix Ravaisson-Mollien 
towards the close of an address delivered before the members of the 
Academic des Sciences Morales et Politiques: 'The history of philosophy 
brings prominently before our minds an unceasingly renewed effort 
of reflection which labours to attenuate difficulties, to measure, with 
a growing approximation, a reality incommensurable with our thought. 
At intervals a soul arises which seems to triumph over these compli- 
cations by dint of simplicity — the soul of an artist or a poet, which, 
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remaining near its source, reconciles, in a harmony appreciable by the 
heart, terms irreconcilable by the intelligence. The language which 
it speaks when it borrows the voice of philosophy is not comprehended 
in the same way by everybody. Some judge it vague, as indeed it is in 
its expression. Others feel it precise, because they experience all that 
it suggests. To many ears it bears only the echo of a past which 
has disappeared, but others apprehend in it, as in a dream, the joyous 
chant of the future. The work of Ravaisson will leave behind it, 
then, very diverse impressions, as every philosophy must do which 
addresses itself to feeling as much as to reason.' The poet, the artist, 
the seer, are the men who, more than the professional philosophers, 
have preserved alive the inmost soul of humanity, and their work may 
be addressed primarily to the heart." Without doubt Mr. Stewart 
spoils all this tribute in Bergson's eyes, when he goes on to say: 
"But it is always to the heart of a rational being, and the ultimate 
bar at which philosophy, poetry, art, morality, and religion must 
stand, when their truth is to be judged of, is reason. Knowledge, in 
any of its degrees, is not and cannot without self-extinction become 
identical with being; it is being reflected in and for a rational mind; 
and philosophy is not life, but the attempted interpretation of life 
by means of reflective intelligence" (pp. 303-4). 

Next to Bergson's own works, it is perhaps safe to say that nothing 
could more profitably be put in the hands of a student of Bergson than 
Mr. Stewart's Critical Exposition of Bergson' s Philosophy. In addi- 
tion to its philosophical value it has the by no means low value 
of being a volume easy to handle and pleasing to the eyes. It is 
marred by only a few typographical errors, such as the omission oc- 
casionally of French accents, illustrated in the last passage cited. 

Both the volumes we have just reviewed are however marred by a 
serious and inexcusable defect: there are no indexes. Mr. Lindsay 
seems to think that a table of contents which contains only fourteen 
words is a sufficient help to any one who may wish to consult him. 
Mr. Stewart has given an analytical table of contents of a little more 
than three pages, and has thus helped his reader somewhat; but the 
great value of his work is seriously reduced by the absence of a detailed 

index. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Formal Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem. By F. C. S. Schiller. 
London, Macmillan and Co., 1912. — pp. xviii, 423. 
Dr. Schiller's latest book is a vigorous attempt to account for the 



